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SOME 


' CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


P OLITI CS, though it is the moſt 
common, yet ſurely it cannot be regarded 
as the leaſt important ſubje& which en- 
gages the general attention; and though it 
affords a topic of converſation for the moſt 
frivolous company, and every preſs teems 
with it, yet no blame can furely be im- 
puted to any one, who offers his real ſen- 
timents, on what the peace, order, and re- 
| Fulations of that ſociety depends, in 
* A 2 which 


C4 3 


which he is ſo nearly intereſted. Con- 
- fiderihg it therefore as the ſubje& of that 


which is an equivalent, or price, for our 
natural liberty; it is a duty which every 
man owes to himſelf to think upon the 


ſubject; and it is a duty which he owes 


his fellow members, to offer ſuch his ſen- 
timents for their judgement and inſpec- 
tion.. If he hath form'd an erroneous opi- 


nion, his apprehenſions and fears are 


quieted, by the conviction of thoſe of ſu- 
perior judgment; if a juſt one, he hath 


; the ſatisfaction of having in ſome meaſu re, 
perhaps contributed to the ſafety and wel- 


fare of the community. Actuated merely 
through a ſenſe of this, unbiaſſed by any 


partiality on the one fide, or prejudice on 


the other 3.1 1 was induc'd to offer this to 
the public: without any further exordium 


therefore to this ſo ſhort 2 work, th an de- 
f 1. © "B60 . claring 


75 * : 


. 
enced truths, I ſhall deliver 1 ai 
as dictated by them. 
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It is not intended here to ſtate the account 
of the Proprietors on the one hand, or 
of Government on the other, as this hath 
already been done by thoſe who are further 
acquainted with them than myſelf. Nei- 
ther, in regard to this point, can any ab- 
ſolute determination be formed, as thoſe 
who are alone acquainted with them, have 


given each ſuch oppoſite accounts, as is 
beſt ſuited to his fide of the queſtion. This 
therefore muſt remain as matter of private 


opinion, upon the credit of others; 'tis my 
intent only to conſider that part of the 
queſtion which is brought home to rea- 
fon, and becomes the ſubject of every ra- 
tional Enquire, I ſhall therefore confine 
myſelf 


( 6 ) 


myſelf to the latter part of the charge con- 
Nituted againſt the company. and from 
thenee deduce thoſe inferences, which ap- 
ee as OS Juſt and Lacuna. 


' The charge which we Bare to do with is, 
chat by the cruelties and enormities of their 
ſervants, they have become a diſgrace to 
humanity and their country, they have 
therefore violated and diſannulled the ef- 
fed of their charter, which was granted 
them only fo long, as they could ſuſtain 
it with eredit to them ſelves, and ſor the 
benefit and honour of their country. This 
being eſtabliſhed, of courſe it muſt revert, 
like every other property, to the original 
donor, which is Government. How far 
theſe facts have been eſtabliſhed, remains 
now to be conſidered, and the only queſ- - 


tion reſulting will be; whether the de- 


C7) 
fects in the Eaſt India Company have been 
ſo very great and notorious, as to have en 
titled Government to take away thoſe 

rights and e which 2 others 
wiſe to be held as 


as the eee conſtitution IeſelF? | LOL VIC 


[ | | 4 


1 That Aaken debe W com- 
mitted, no one can in the leaſt doubt; and 
that our very name is become a term of 
reproach and cruelty, the frequent ac- 
counts which have been tranſinitted us. by 
men of the moſt allowed integrity; have 
too” fully verified, Far be it therefore 
Ke intended to by or defend them: * | 
IF cauſe of all theſe enormities reſult FE a 
3 | the Eaſt India Company; or are they ſuch, . 
q as muſt, under certain eircum ſtances, un- 

ayoidably happen, and beyond the reach 
Agent of 


2 ne n ** wn 


C'S) 
of any power to ſuppreſs them? The 


indi- 


very face of the aceuſation ſeems, 


* 


_eate ſomething of this nature; for we are 
told, i in the firſt place, it is their ſervants 
who. have c ommitted all theſe acts: and 
they infer the badneſs of the ſpring, be- 
cauſe, others have polluted and diſturbed 
It Though the maſter is in ſome mea- 


face anſwerable for the fault of his ſer- 


under his immediate in- 


ation. because it is preſumed to be in 
bis Power: to pre : them; vet, where 
the actions of men are ſo very far remov- 
2 from. the eye of ſerutiny, it is difficult, 

Imoſt impoſſible, for any power at 
| fogreata diſtance to he able to reſtrain / 


| them. 1111 513i; 2 21513 115 10 is 
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1 1 truth, that man- 
Lind Arg rather influenced in their actions, 
22 through 


0 


en 4 dread of puniſliment, than 
through any real deſire of doing good, 
and in proportion as the fear of cbnvic- 
tion or puniſhment ceaſes, the commiſ- 
ſion of a crime becomes the leſs im por- 
tant. This is a rule applicable to man- 
kind in general, but much more does it 
hold good in regard to thoſe whoſe minds 
have ſeldom been ſo much enlightened 
either by knowledge or education to diſ- 
cern the ſplendor of a good action, or who 
have independence enough to keep them 
from the temptation of committing 
a bad one. Thoſe who proffer their ſer- 
vices for India, will generally be men of 
the loweſt and meaneſt ſort, and whoſe 
ſole intent of going there is to acquire-a 
fortune in as a rapid a manner as poſſible; 
for who will chooſe to riſque the dangers 
N B.. of 


ES 
of going abroad, who have ſubſiſtence 
cnough to enable them to live comfortable 
and independant at home? 


The means of gaining a fortune, will be 
generally either good or bad, in propor- 
tion to the dangers hazarded in gaining it. 


Men, who are continually expoſed to the | 


moſt imminent, will rarely wait for the 
flow acquiſitions of honeſt dealings on the 
one hand, or will be ſubject to the viciſſi- 


tudes of fortune on the other. It will ge- 
nerally therefore be the caſe, that they 


will ſnatch at every opportunity that of- 
fers, though it be at the expence, of 


others: for whilſt they repreſent to them- 
ſelves their own, they will ſeldom at the 


ſame time view with an eye of compaſſion 
the misfortunes of others. Actuated ſole- 


ly by the thirſt of acquiſition, their de- 


fires 


En 


fires encreaſe with each opportunity; and 
every temptation adds a freſh evil: advan- 
eing in ſuch a progreſſive motion, they at 
length arrive at ſuch a pitch, that they 
conſider mankind merely as their prey; 
and callous to every ſenſe of principle and 
humanity they commit actions, which 
nature is Koen at the vom relation, af. 
of. Such has "Io a the 2 of al 7 enor- 
mities committed i in India, nor can we | 
expect them to be otherwiſe, ſo long as 
the piſgeigles of men continue the ſame, 
and fo little liable to be inveſtigated, as 
mut always be the caſe, where the ac- 
tions ot men and the ſeat of puniſhment 
are ” 18 aſunder. ad Ash | 
_— government therefore when they 8 
have ſoarched Away the charter of the 
21 | company 


E 
company and aſſumed the reins into their 
own hands, will they be more able to ſup= 
pref them? inſtances have recently oc- 
red; When government have attempted 
the tzlle, and the event only diſcovered 
their inability to effect it. Thoſe who 
have bern the authors of the greateſt 
etimes amd have wantoned in the moſt ſa- 
vage acts of barbarity upon the poor na- 
tives, thoſe very men, When called before 
e bat of govern ment, have either eſta- 

ped altogether with impunity, or through 
the triſſing puniſhment” inflicted. habe 
only tended to encreaſe the outrages, dy 
giving others a ſtill more cor 
dea of the power of Sbietilieat to re- 
dreſs them. Y = 73 Cs) 918 


"Theſe are names t60 well noted üpon 
ak be here mentioned ; and chere 
| 37 8 | is 


21 

is no inſtance, wherever government has 
aſſumed the power, that has been able to 

inflict the deſerved puniſhment. Seeing 
therefore the inability of government to 
redreſs the faults of their ſervants, we can 
expect but little reform in this reſpect; and 
the poor natives will only experience tlie 
change of one tyrant for por es n 
* 4 tato nomine en 7 Jabula narretur.- 
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Does there then remain a ptetence, any 


ee cauſe for a revolution at once ſo 
dangerous and extraordinary? that govern- 
ment hath a right to reſume its own grant 
when a body politic through negligence 
or abuſe of i its franchiſes, has broken the 
>, condition upon which it was given them, 

muſt univerſally be admitted; but an ex- 
ertion of ſuch power without any cauſe, 
is almoſt unprecedented, and the only 


time 


time in which ever ſuch authority was 
put in execution was in a * reign of de- 
__ TTT 
A mes, cn is the PLE WE. 2 
en right of the ſubject, ought ſurelx 
to be deemd as ſacred and invielable as any = 
branch or part of the conſtitution, and the 
right of the fubject as cqually dear as the | 
| 00 A of POE or Parliament. We 
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* The exertion of chiuLt of bs, * the 3 
"he; State, in the reigns. of Kiog Charles and King | 
"James Id. particularly by ſeizing the charter of the 
«City of London, gavegreat and juſt offences--the judge- 
ment againſt that of London was reverſed by Act of 
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( 1s ) 
_ diſtin as well as collective capacity, 
i abhelute perfection: becauſe we will not 
even ſuppoſe a caſe to happen, where 
they will manifeſtly exert their power and 
authority to the prejudice of the ſubject 
and the private rights of individuals. Ido 
not mean from hence to draw any undue 
or unjuſt inference, but ſurely it may in 
ſome meaſure be inferred, that a charter, 
which is granted from the crown to the 
ſubject inplicitely upon the ſame terms, 
ought not, unleſs the condition on which 


it was granted is manifeſtly broken, to be 
violated or invaded. e 


What is a charter, but the moſt open 
evidence of the private rights of indivi- 
duals; their lives, their liberties, and laws 

may be all ſaid to be comprized ia it, and 


equally as good a right have they to de- 
155 ſtroy 


1 2 J 
roy one as the other. 1 there a thing 
ſo ſacred to be violated upon any trifling 
pretence, or upon the mere iþ/e dixit of a 
miniſter ? or is the majority of Parliament 
become ſo corrupt, as to give up the ma- 
jeſty of being the repreſentatives of the 
people, to become. the dependant train of 
an all- powerful miniſter?=--A charter bas 
been defined to be a mere bit of paper 
witha ſeal to it.” And by a perſon, ho if 
affairs had continued in the ſame fituation, 
would very probably have one day been 


aſſigned a guardian of our laws. It ĩs not 
meant to ſpeak ill of this gentleman, but 


ſurely when he uttered this, he derogated 
from his uſual dignity. and © became the 
petty advocate; finking from the dignity 
of impartial truths, into the quirks 9 
* of miſconſtructed law. 
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a 
To dwell upon.the importance of ehar- 
- ter-rights, would be only inſiſting upon, 
that.which is. univerſally admitted as an 
axiom; lufficient here to ſay, that the 
charter of a priyate company is ſo very 
near a-kin to the great palladium, of gur 
ſecurities, that the deſtruction of it. upon 
ſo frivolous a pretence as the preſent, 
ſeems to have been advancing with haſty 
ſtrides towards attempting the armen bar- 
rier of our W and nen 


ab il ai has bias oak f 
* from this ſudden revolution, viz. An 
undue influence being thrown into the 
hands of Government, ſo as to deſtroy 
khat balance of power which is ſo neceſ- 
hoy. on 3 to EW our Pa 


. The 


66 
8 © The influence of the Crown (fays an 
« erb Secretary, then in oppoſition) 

1 has encreafed, is encreafing, and ought 
« to be diminiſhed.” “ A charter (fays a 1 
£64 noble Duke) i is a right of ſuch high im- 
on portance, that it "ought not to be i in- 
4 fringed, but i in caſe of the moſt urgent 
< neceſſity.” Could a any one when this was ” 
utiered, conceive, that the time was fo 
ſhortly at hand, when theſe very Perſons 
would become the inſtruments of the de- 
ſtruction of the one, and the encreaſe of 

the other. But circumſtances are altered, 
(replies the honorable Secretary) very true! 
et ars mutamuria illis. At that day 
the addition of power, and the poſſeſſion of. 
the charter, would have been in others, 
et. me rebus, non mib res ſubjungere 
conor, ſhews the real opinion « of thoſe wha | 
R . are 


ow 


e 
are now the promoters of the bill; 1 


hope the digreſſion will. Not be unpar- 


donable. 


To return to the ſubject; let us ſpecu4 


late as juſtly as poſlible, the effect which 
this bill may in its conſequences have 


upon the conſtitution. 


It is a principle and inherent and inſe· 


a parable from our conſtitution, that each 
part of which it is compoſed, ſhould be 


diſtinct and independent of each other 


that the legiſlative ſhould not have the 
leaſt ſway in the execution of thoſe laws, 
which they themſelves have enacted; nor, 


on the other hand, ſhould that power have 


the leaſt influence in framing thoſe laws to 
whom alone is committed the execution of 


them; leſt the ſame monarch, or ſenate, 
ſhould 


1 


(00 


chem in a tyrannical manner. 


In this balanee therefore of each part, and 
in the reciprocal action and reaction which 
forms an equilibrium between the ruling 
powers, is produced the freedom of our 
conſtitution And “ if I was to point out, 
ſays a great conſtitutional * writer, the 
% principal events which would prove im- 
<< mediately the ruin of the Engliſh Go- 
«« yernment, I would anſwer, the Engliſh 
Government will be no more, either 
< when the legiſlative power ſhall become 
more corrupt than the executive, or when 
the repreſentatives. of the people ſhall __ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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E . theſe then as events moſt 
likely to endanger the conſtitution ; I ſhall | 
conſider how far the veſting the affairs of 

the Eaſt India Company in the hands of 

Government, may tend to deſtroy this in- 

dependent juriſdiction, and ſubje& them 
both under the ſame authority. 5 


by As the 1 of the legiflature 
ſeems the moſt probable cauſe which can 
at firſt endanger the conſtitution, and as 
Parliament compoſe the chief branch of 
that power, it is a matter moſt eſſential to 
the liberties of this kingdom, that fuch 
members be delegated to this important 

truſt as are moſt eminent for their probi= 
tys their fortitude, and their knowled gez 
| for 
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For it was a known apothegm̃ of the great = 
Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, that England d 
5 couia never be ruined but by a Parlia- 
0 I. Now the prim ary cauſe . the « cor- 
"roprion of this ae muſt at all times 
exiſt in the people, the root from which 
it ofiginates. If we can Tuppole the 
People in general incapable | of being 


influenced in regard to their choice of 
repreſentatives, by any ſin iſter or private 
views; but directed ſolely according to 
the opinion they entertain of the wiſ⸗ 
dom or goodneſs of each Candidate; for- 
-med upon ſuch a bafi is, we can ſcarce form 
an idea of that, nay, I had almoſt. ſaid any 
-part- of the conſtitution, whilſt pois'd by 
io firm a weight, ever varying from its 
original perfection. For ſhould any re- 


an res the time of his fit- 
| but;  tivg 


ry 


| 05 23 > 


ting in Paclsment, 2 any time derogate 7 


from the integrity originally entertained 
of him, the power which reverts to the - 


people at the diſſolution of Parliament, of 5 


removing him, and tupplying his place 
with a better, nut give him but a ſhort 


opportunity IF 5 endeavouring any thing to 
20 
the prejudice of Fo conſtituents or coun- 
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That hae is not the caſe; but — . 
generality of boroughs are ee in 
their choice by the means of bribery nnd. 
Intrigue. is a part ſo \ very notorious, as not 7 
to be doubted e ever by the moſt ſerupu- : 
lous: not to mention thoſe ſmall bo- 
roughs which are ſaleable like private 
property from one individual to another 
1 ſhould not aſſert too much, was I to ſay 
qhat excluſive of theſe, the majority of 
votes 
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votes in moſt, may be acquired by the 
means of a deep purſe, and an artful 


* 
Te 


11 i is a tac; very well known that one 
of the largeſt | and moſt popular * bo- 
roughs. in England, was at laſt diſſolution 
of Parliament, repeatedly offered. by ſome 
electors of the greateſt ſway, to men who 
were totally unconnected with it, for ſuch 
a particular fam; ſucceſs at laſt termina- 
ted i in his ot. who could 180 afford 


a 
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t * will it not be the 3g in al-. | 


moſt every e that where two 81 


. | 
didates of oppoſite principles offer the- 
ſelves, the return will be in his favor 
who is poſſeſſed with the means of giving 
the largeſt reward? If this be granted, 
it will follow, that bs long as 4 miniſter 
Is poſſeſſed of a ſufficient fund, he may 
be able to make the majority of re- 
turns entirely in his favor; nay, lo. difficult 
and almoſt impoſſible ; is it to recal a peo- 
| ple from a degenerate ſtate, to their prid- 
tine virtue, that a miniſter by ſuch 
means may Umoſt | 10 a a perpetual au; au- 
1 2 . 
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1 0 be here mentioned that the 
"power of the crown, and the power of ; 
the miniſter; is one and the ſame; and 
that every public act, which is ſaid to be 
that of the King, is that of the mi- 
 Aiſter, or at leaſt what is agreeable to the 
. | 2. „ 


4 
| | | 
| | 
| 
! i 5 


thee executive e. 


(6) 
will of the miniſter : for as he is amenable 


and reſponſible alone for the acts of the 
crown, or the executive part of govern- 
| ment, it is but reaſonable he ſhould have 


the direction of i it. 1f therefore the. mi- 


niſter poſſefſeth the means of influencing 
the people by bribery, or any other artful 


infinuations or practices, ſo as to compoſe 


3 A majority in Parliament of thoſe people 


who are devoted to his will, he then is in 
polſettion « of, the executive and legiſlative 
part of the conſtitution, ſubject alone to 


3 . 


his own authority. Here then is the pe- 


riod afligned, at which the independancy 


of our conſtitution i is loſt; When by the 
corruption of the legiſlative power, it be- 


1 


comes ſubſervient and Sian. upon 
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But there it will be ſaid; has not the 


King a power lodged in him by the con- 
ſtitution of chooſing his miniſters, and of 
removing thoſe whom he conceives to act 
contrary ro the truſt repoſed in them ? He 
has fo. But what i is the conſequence of 


this? He muſt chooſe others, and what 


others will be able to act, when the ma- 
"we of the people are in oppoſition ? 
He may diffolve the Parliament; and the 
OE” for reaſons which will be hereaf ter 
given, will be immediately returned. The 


former miniſters muſt therefore Bar re- 


maln in office, or the part of the conſti- 
tution moſt probably ſo [rent by faction, 


"as to make the NE more to "0 | 


& he 
» ox & 


| (DI 
905 „Bene much. the /preſent bill- is FP 
cable to the above, remains now to be con- 


e | 
ot Thame the b bill 3 is, to reſt the 
| . power, territories, riches, &c. of the Eaſt 
Indies in the hands of miniſtry—or in 
_ thoſe whom they ſhall chooſe to appoint. 
« Here then i is a fund lodged i in the hands 
aof the miniſter as to enable him to form 
_ the majority of Parliament of thoſe who 
are devoted entirely to his will; if he can 
" retain this Parliament, of courſe one of 
che two events before ſtated muſt enſue, 
either that the execu tive. and legiſlative 
© © power is united in the ſame hands, or here 
are the different powers which 'compoſe 
the chief ſtrength of a machine, acting 
directly in oppoſition to each other; ſo 
eng as this continues the rule of the 


mechaniſm 
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mechaniſm will hold, that no effect can 
| poſlibly be produced. What the final 
iſſue may be, is perhaps beyond the inveſ- 
tigation of the deepeſt ſpeculatiſt. But it 
may be ſaid, as the King has the power 
of diſſolving the Parliament, and of no- 
minating new miniſters, this vaſt influence 
"and power which reſults from the poſſeſ- 
fion of the affairs of India, maſt fall into 
_ their hands, and of courſe a new Parlia- 
ment be elected, totally in oppoſition to 
the views of the former miniſtry; and by 
this power of one branch of the conſtitu- 
tion, of priſing and counteracting the pow- 
er of the other, little danger may be ap- 
prehended of any miniſter becoming ſo 

1 alu, and Ares 65 4 R 
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| This the politic Oe eaſily fore- 
0 to obviate it therefore he r pace = 


: r 30 wu 5 
His power upon a more fable Wundättön, 

by ordaining that nine commiſſioners be 
nominated who are to Babe the fole K i- 
rection— Theſe not removeable at will, or 


like moſt other ſuch "magiſtrates ec quam Au 
has _ teas eg} : "Out 1 to en- 


feat * * Palllament: theſe being noming- | 
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rs wiſely enacted to prevent t the ef- 
2 would en, reſult from this, by enact- 


navy, Sigg wy ge. ne eder the « army 1 | 
re agents for regiments; the clerks in the differ- 


of the revenue; any perſons holding any new 
offices under the crown, ereated fince 1705 ; or having a 
penſion under the crown, during pleaſure, or for any 

term, of years, are incapable of being elected members. 

Stat. 11 and 12. William III. c. 2. 12 & 13. Wil- 
+ Sami. e. 10. Ann c. 9. 15. George IL e. 23: 1. | 
Gcorge I. c. 5b, 


cm )- 


ted „bellt he is in power, of courſe are 
creatures of his own—-This therefore 
makes it the ſame as if the power was 

lodged in his own hands, for whetlier it 


veſts in others of his own nominating, 
and abſolutely at his on diſpoſal, or in 


us even go farther, and ſuppoſe, that ex 

actly at the expiration of the power of 
the laid commiſſioners, the King chooſes 
_ a-new - miniſtry, and diſſolves the Parlia- 
ment, then the powers of the | former 
commiſſioners being expired, ſuch may be 
elected, as is moſt agreeable to the King, 
or preſent miniſtry. Not to mention the 
dangerous acts of power which a miniſter 


with a Parliament devoted to his will may 


commit during the ſpace of ſeven years; 
eee ee opportunity of 
4 66-6 ths * as uy of the commiſſioners 


o 
_— 
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are only nominated by the crown, only part 


ofthe power at this time, can be aſſumed 


:by the crown; therefore it is not fo 
capable of influencing in its favour the 


enſuing elections. Beſides, it may be 


Inter- regnum, and whether, as part are to 


de nominated by parliament; that part of 


. . 


3 enſue at ſuch a per 


[threaten little more dangerous conſe- 


+ quences; but admitting even the ſuppo- 
fition, ſuch an immediate power would 


not be likely to reſult to government, as 


to make the majority of returns in the 
en 1 eee to * Wan. Se 


the old commiſſioners will not continue in 
power till the fitting of the next parlia- 
ment, Who are to nominate new ones. 
En ſhort, the confuſion which would 


d, may | 
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Here then is the "eful of, our enquiries 
—elther this bill will be likely to throw 
ſuch an influence into the hands of the 


miniſter, as to render him fo abſolute as : 


to unite at c once in the fame hands, the 


executive and legiſlative part of govern- 
ment or to throw the ſtate i in ſuch a 


N convulſion by the oppoſition of i its parts, 8 


| as to make us apprehend the moſt danger. 
ous e 8 
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| The feſt. boremment, : e a , great 
| ana writer, meaning England, 
was in danger of total deſtruction, when 
f Bartholomew Columbus was on his paſſage 
to England, to teach Henry VII. the way 


.to > Mexico and Peru, becauſe le (e be) 
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che crown weld | then become en 
dent of the nation for i its ſupplies. For 
the fame reaſon may almoſt as great danger 
be apprehended. in veſting the territories 
of the Eaſt Indies in the hands of a power- 
ful miniſter, becauſe it tends to deſtroy 

that dependency which a ' miniſter ought 
; always to be under, and renders that part 
of the conſttiution on which he ought to 
be moſt dependent, ſubordinate to his 
own ends,—When the conſtitution has 
degenerated to fach a degree as this, its 
deſtruction has been foretold. 1 It will 
45 4 perith when the leg ative power ſhall 
= be more corru upt & Wat the — 
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6 which leads to the, other date preſer ibed 
4e « alſo, when the legiſlative and executive 
40 N is lodged | in the ſame hands.” - 


"Thaw FA to | be. the events, 1 
had the bill now paſſed, or ſhould here- 
after paſs, reaſon foreſe es, as clearly 
almoſt as ſhe can da any thing that lies in 
the womb of time. $ And though the an- 

cintsmaintained, that in order to reach 
the gift of prophecy, a certain divine 
fury or madneſs way requiſite, one may 
ſafely affirm, that in order to deliver ſuch 
prophecies as theſe, no more is neceſſary, 
than merely to be in one's ſenſes, free 
from the influence of popular madneſs and 


deluſion. 


$ Seesen Lat, 6. ah 12. 
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ob conclude this thort work —If theſe 
conſiderations. are formed upon any ſure 
foundation, and if the Eaſt India bill, 
when paſſed, will be productive of ſuch 
conſequences, the immediate diſſolution 
of the Parliament, who could vote e 
| Tuinous a meaſure, muſt evidently appear ; 
and though a late miniſter would feign 
repreſent his cauſe as the cauſe of the 
people, yetif we have ſenſe enough to di- 
- Ninguiſh words from actions, we ſhall find 

' that he is only making uſe of the people 
1 to become their tyrant: and however we 

may be attracted by the faſcinating powers 


* Y of his eloquence, , yet like the deceitf ul 


em he charms only to lead us to our 
GOO. 
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It may be intimated to the people, that 
the act of the throne 1 in diſſolving at this 
time the parliament is an arbi trary meaſure, 
yet let them know that it is that which 
defends them from the ambitious projects 
und dangerous views of an intriguing mi- 


niſter: that it is that only, to conclude with 
the words of a beautiful } writer, which can 


1 5 
Mod. — 


7 I need only inſtance an Act which was done the 
other day to ſhew the corruption of the preſent Parlia- 
ment:— When the important buſineſs of the day was 

_ over it was previouſly agreed that forty of the members, 
juſt neceſſary to form a houſe, ſhould remain behind. 
After the buſineſs was over, and the other members had 
left the houſe, it was immediately moved that Sir Tho- 

mas Rumbold's bill ſhould be deferred till the 26th of 
July, which is in effect quaſhing it entirely. The mem- 
bers came each laughing out of the houſe, and young 

Rumbold cried. Go tell my ſatherꝰ This is a plain 


| fat which can be "I 1 one who was pre: 
9 7 
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aße! him equally intereſted with his fel- 
- low citizens, to maintain the laws on 
2 public liberty i is founded. 


| «© „He Laces f in | the midſt of he plans 
« for enjoying or retaining his autho- 
4 rity, that a court intrigue, ora caprice, 
may at every inſtant confound him with 
< the multitude; and the rancour of a ſuc- 
« cefſor long kept out ſend him to linger 
* in the fame jail which his temporary 
* paſſions gs to n 
"ROE" 
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. That it is that which leaving to the 
*rich no other ſecurity ſor his palace, 


=> 80 « than what the peaſant | has for, his cot - 
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tives; and it is the ever-ſubſiſting Car- 
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« to chat of him who | is without friends, 
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«It is eee nas” 
«« jealous power, that makes the Wear, 


* ſure that its repreientatives never will 


cc © be any thing more than its repreſenta- - 


« thage which vouches to it for the dur- 
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Debates in the Houſe of Lords, 


This Day is Publiſhed in One Volume Ofavo, containing. 


near 324 Pages, Pride 55. in Boa: ds. 


Complete and Authentic Detail of the- ſeveral 
V A DEBATES in the HOUSE of COMMONS 


on the EAST INDIA BILL, on Thurſday: the 25th 

of November: on Monday the firſt of December; 

and on Monday the $th of December: 5 
Together with authentic Copies oſ the two EAST 


INDIA BILLS; the Arguments of the Counſel 


againſt one of them; the ſeveral papers containitig a 
true Statement of the Company's Affairs; Liſts of the 


Diviſions; of the Abſentees, and of thoſe who re- 


tired before the Diviſions commen ce. 
As ſeveral [paltry Compilations on the ſame 
Subject are now in Circulation, the Public are here. 
by eautioned againſt the Impoſition; and thoſe who 
are defirous of being furniſhed with the only Ge- 
nuine Account of the Debares on the India Bill, are 
neſted to be careful to aſk for STocxbaLt's Com- 


plete and Authentic Detail, © - 


„ 


with Liſts of the Nun wee 
Juſt publiſhed, Price EA. 


BATES on the EAST-INDIA BILL, in the 
uſe of LORDS; on Tueſday the gth, Monday the 


hs. |. : FULL and Accurate Account of the DE- 
0 


215th, Tueſday the 16th, and Wedneſday the 17th 


inſtant, containing the Speeches delivered by the 


noble Lords on each of thoſe days, together with the 


ments uſed by the learne&Counſel, in behalf of 


| 4. COURTof DIRECTORS, and the COURT of 


PROPRIETORS, againſt che BILL; the whole 


- complied and reviſed in the correcteſt manner paſ- 
Afble; and printed to bind up with the DEBATES 


of the HOUSE of COMMONS juſt publiſhed, and 
which together, will form one of the moſt complete 
and authentic works of the kind ever offered to the 
Public, 5 


